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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The April General Meeting will be held at Greenwich on 
Wednesday, 18th April, by kind permission of Wilfred E. 
Barnes, Esq., F.L.A., the Chief Librarian. The following very 
interesting programme has been arranged, and a good attend- 
ance is hoped for. In order that arrangements may be made 
for tea, those who propose to attend are asked to notify Mr. E. 
Luke, Plumstead Library, S.E., not later than 14th April. 


3.0.—Assemble at the Branch Library, London Street, 
S.E.10 (the following trams pass the door): 36, 38, 40, 50, 62, 


and also bus services 53 and 53A; and Greenwich Station (S.E. 
and Chatham Railway) is almost opposite. 


3.30.—Visit to Greenwich Observatory, by invitation of 
Sir F. W. Dyson, M.A., F.R.S. (Astronomer Royal). As the 


Observatory closes fairly early, it is important that those at- 
tending should arrive at Greenwich in good time. 


4.45.—Tea at the Rangers’ Lodge, Greenwich Park, by in- 
vitation of the Chief Librarian. After tea the party will pro- 
ceed to the Central Library, which will be open for inspection. 


__ 7.30.—Address on “Some Literary Associations of Green- 
wich,” by Hubert Ord, Esq., M.A. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The March Meeting.—One of the most interesting meet- 
ings we can remember was held at the Bethnal Green Library 
on the 14th March. That the privilege of inspecting the fine 
new library was appreciated is evidenced by the fact that there 
was an attendance of about 130, including assistants from as 
far afield as Reading, Paris and Leiden (Holland). Refresh- 
ments were generously provided, and the various departments 
were thrown open for inspection. Words fail to express our 
conviction that Bethnal Green has a library, both as regards its 
building and planning, stock, administration and staff, of 
which the citizens of that Borough, and we, as librarians, have 
good reason to be proud. A tasteful illustrated souvenir was 
distributed to those present. 


During the evening we were favoured with the library pub- 
licity film prepared for Messrs. Grafton by Historical Films, 
Ltd., and with an educational film not yet released, illustrating 
the life of Dr. Johnson. There is no doubt that films such as 
this last have great possibilities, and we shall watch the 
development of the scheme with interest. The publicity film 
shows various types of libraries at work, and might be exhibited 
with profit in every library district and in districts which, so 
far, are not favoured with libraries. Messrs. Grafton and Co., 
of Coptic House, Coptic Street, W.C., will be happy to answer 
any enquiries in connection with its exhibition. 


At the business meeting, the borough librarian, Mr. J. Rad- 
cliffe presided, and Mr. F. T. Bussey, of Hackney, read a useful 
and discussable paper on “Developments and tendencies in 
modern library practice.” Unfortunately, with such a feast 
of good things there was little time left for discussion. 
Amongst the matters dealt with by Mr. Bussey were the effects 
of the removal of the rate limitation, the School of Librarian- 
ship and other facilities for professional training, the develop- 
ment of extension work, and the place of our own Association in 
the new state of affairs. 


Cordial votes of thanks and congratulations were accorded 
to Mr. Radcliffe for allowing us to meet at Bethnal Green and 
for the excellent library that had come into being through his 
efforts, to Messrs. Grafton for the use of the publicity film, to 
Mr. Hayward for the Dr. Johnson film, and to Mr. Bussey for 
his paper. 
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Mr. J. D. Stewart—We congratulate Mr. J. D. Stewart 
upon his appointment to the borough librarianship of Bermond- 
sey, and wish him—and Mrs. Stewart too—every success and 
happiness in his new sphere of work and increased responsi- 
bility. Rarely has an appointment been hailed with such a 
concensus of approval as this one. Mr. Stewart and his work 
for our Association and for librarianship are so well known 
that there is no need for us to dwell on them here. While we 
regret that his promotion severs his official connection with us 
we know that he will always take the same interest in our 
Association as we shall in his future work at Bermondsey. 


The Whitsun Conference.—The preliminary arrangements for 
the projected Whitsuntide week-end conference organized by our 
Association will be found in the special inset issued with this num- 
ber of the journal. An interesting programme is promised, and it 
would be a great assistance to those who have the arrangements 
in hand if members and their friends would notify the Honorary 
Secretary of their intention to be present at the earliest moment. 


Easter Excursion to Paris.—An account of this interesting 
event is unavoidably held over. 


r 


Council Meetings.—The April meeting of the Council will be 
held at the National Library for the Blind on Wednesday, 11th 
April, at 7 p.m. The May meeting, to which the provincial coun- 
cillors are specially invited, and at which the arrangements for 
the Annual Meeting and any important matters will be discussed, 
will be held at the same place on Wednesday, 16th May, at 3 p.m. 


Are We Organized?—We were a little angry the other day 
when the profession was described as ‘‘ unorganized,’ but we 
are inclined to believe now that the statement is, to say the least, 
not without foundation. If we were properly organized it would 
be useless for any public authority to advertise for a qualified and 
certificated librarian without stating a just and reasonable salary, 
because no such people would apply. We have before us now the 
case of a well-known holiday resort advertising for such a librarian 
without stating the salary it is prepared to pay, and securing a 
swarm of applications at all sorts of salaries. We do not so much 
blame the authority concerned for its action, bad as that is, as 
we blame very seriously, and without the slightest hesitation, those 
who were willing to undersell their services to an unwarrantable 
extent. It is true that the advertisement did not allow time enough 
to do any consultation, but surely it must be known that there ts 
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an official scale of salaries for librarians (see Library Assistant, 
Nov., 1922), and that if we had any esprit de corps at all, we should 
refrain from offering our services at much less than the figure there 
laid down. Fortunately, such happenings are few, but they are 
very disagreeable when they do occur, and certainly cannot raise 
the status of librarians and librarianship in the eyes of local 
authorities. 


Our Journal.—May we draw our readers’ attention to the 
fact that, commencing with the present number, The Library 
Assistant will be enlarged slightly. At the earliest possible 
moment we shall enlarge still further. May we also take this 
opportunity of drawing attention to the firms who advertise with 
us. They are all firms of the highest possible reputation within 
their respective fields, and all orders entrusted to them will 
receive most careful attention. 


Holidays.—The holiday season is within sight again, and 
we should like to appeal for the co-operation of readers in the 
compilation of our holiday register of addresses, which was 
begun last year. 


Congratulations.—We have much pleasure in offering our 
warmest congratulations to Mr. F. S. Smith, of Bethnal Green, 
who has recently passed the London Matriculation Examination 
(first class). 





The Carnegie U.K. Trust.—We have just received a copy 
of that most readable annual document, the Report of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. This is the ninth of such reports, and 
it is interesting to see that very great prominence is given to the 
library policy of the Trustees. During the year under review, two 
borough libraries were opened, viz.,Bethnal Green and Barrow- 
in-Furness, and plans have been finally approved for libraries at 
Ipswich, Barking and Gateshead, and a branch library at Man- 
chester will be begun soon. 


To authorities holding borough library promises intimation 
has been sent that grants will be regarded as lapsed unless the 
work is actually in hand by the end of 1925. In the meantime, no 
further applications for borough libraries can be considered, and 
in view of the changed circumstances in which we find ourselves, 
it is by no means certain that this branch of the Trustees’ work 
will be resumed. 


The progress and development of the rural library policy has 
led the Trustees to examine the problem of the smaller borough 
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libraries in relation to the county schemes, and the opinion is 
expressed that, supplemented for more serious reading by the 
Central Lending Library system, are, in practice, providing better 
service than the much more costly and yet financially embarrassed 
small borough library. The smaller the population, the more 
costly is each such library per head. Overhead costs are relatively 
so heavy that the stocks of books are never adequately replen- 
ished, even though the ratepayers are willing to raise the 
equivalent of a 2d. or even a 24d. rate. Librarians are underpaid 
and reference libraries are only a shadow of what they should be. 
In 1914, 49 out of 77 Scottish libraries had gross incomes of less 
than £300 a year. Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee and Aberdeen 
excluded, the average income for 73 libraries was roughly £320 
per annum. In England, 130 out of 395 libraries had less than 
£300 a year from all sources.’’ The Trustees then go on to say 
that while the removal of the rate limitation has improved things 
to some extent, ‘‘ it is obvious that, if a satisfactory county service 
can be maintained for less than a ld. rate, it would pay the smaller 
boroughs to effect some financial arrangement under which they 
could participate in the county system. On the other hand, the 
rural library should benefit by having access to the stationary 
stocks of municipal libraries.’’ 


In 1921 the Trustees made grants to 10 county authorities for 
the establishment of rural library schemes, but in 1922, owing to 
the operation of the economy wave, only two new grants were 
made, but negotiations are in progress with a number of others. 
The earlier schemes are now beginning to stand on their own 
feet, the grant periods having expired; in all, 12 county schemes 
are now entirely independent of the Trust. There is a very valu- 
able appendix of rural library statistics, tabulating the demand for 
books in the rural areas, the amounts spent, etc. 


The Central Libraries for Students in London and in Dun- 
fermline appear to have done excellent work during last year. 
The former issued some 30,000 volumes. 


During the session 1921-22 we learn that 10 students at the 
School of Librarianship were awarded the diploma in librarian- 
ship. Speaking of the number of enrolments, it is interesting to 
notice that ‘‘ the director was glad to weed out unsuitable can- 
didates at the entrance examination, since it is useless to give 
special training to inferior students who have no chance of obtain- 
ing posts. . . . The only disappointing side of the school is the 
fact that comparatively few assistant librarians take advantage of 
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the part-time courses. This is probably due to the fact that there 
is still in some quarters a preference for the Library Association 
diploma.’’ We rather think ourselves, however, that it is due to 
the comparatively high fees which are necessarily in operation, 
and to the difficulty of obtaining the necessary leave of absence at 
the sometimes awkward hours. For all this, however, we do 
think that even where assistants prefer to take the Library 
Association’s diploma, they should avail themselves of the facilities 
for study offered through the School. 


The New ‘‘ Record.’’—As we go to press late this month, 
the first number of The Library Association Record in its new 
suit calls for some comment. The only criticism we have is that 
we are only to have it four times a year. If only we could have it 
in this form once a month! It is dignified in appearance, the paper 
and type are delightful, and the contents (necessarily a little over- 
due in parts) are not of the dry variety that some of us were expect- 
ing in a ‘‘ bibliographical quarterly.’’ In every respect the 
Council, and especially the new editor, Mr. Arundell Esdaile, are 
to be cordially congratulated upon the new venture. Amongst the 
contributions of special interest are an article by Mr. Ewart 
Owen on ‘‘ The Adolescent and the Public Library,’’ which can 
be read in conjunction with Mr. Thorne’s article in our last issue, 
an ‘‘ In Memoriam ’”’ notice, with a portrait, of the late Mr. 
T. W. Lyster, a short appreciation of ‘‘ Sir Christopher Wren, 
Builder of Libraries,’’ etc. 


As we said earlier in our note, we regret, and heartily dis- 
agree with, the disappearance of the Record as a monthly, but if 
as a consequence, we get the live journal that this first number 
suggests, something will have been gained, and in due course we 
may get twelve a year instead of four. 





*THE JUNIOR: 


WHAT HE EXPECTS AND WHAT IS EXPECTED OF HIM. 
By F. T. Bussey, Hackney Public Libraries. 
We need not deal with the question of whether our pro- 


fession is a suitable one for young people. Some would not 
progress in any walk of life, while others would make their 





*Read at Islington, February, 1923, and printed here because there has 
not been a presentation of the junior’s case from his own point of view for 
a long time.—Ep, 
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presence felt wherever they were. There is room for the good 
man in our profession just as much as in any other. 


Assuming that precautions are taken to select the most suit- 
able people to fill vacancies, we must admit that what an assist- 
ant eventually becomes depends in no small degree on the lib- 
rary heenters. We all know the difference between a “ live” and 
a “dead” library,and for an ambitious junior to enter the latter 
is about the cruellest piece of misfortune that could befall him. 
An assistant’s initial training will be indelibly stamped on 
him throughout his career, and when trying for his first move 
his training ground will constitute an important factor. 


Let us assume that a junior enters a “live” library, con- 
ducted by a progressive chief, with a well-trained staff. That 
junior will do one of three things. He will unconsciously take 
to himself the atmosphere of the institution and become trained 
and keen; he will realise that he is in his wrong sphere and 
clear out; or, he will be cleared out by a kind chief. Do not 
imagine that any suspicion of sarcasm is intended in the use 
of the word “kind.” Our profession is an exacting one, and 
juniors who do not appear to be in their proper sphere should 
not be allowed to waste their lives where they cannot hope for 
success. 


While on this aspect it is as well to remind ourselves that 
there is a grave danger of this presence of unsuitable assistants. 
Temporary assistants were engaged during the war who would 
not have obtained such posts under normal conditions, and 
many of these have since been placed on the permanent staffs, 
some by reason of having qualified, others without. It is desir- 
able to retain only those who have developed a love for their 
work, and have manifested some ability ; otherwise if anything 
drastic happens to the profession (if it comes under Government 
control, or if the Greater London scheme comes into operation) 
what chance would these assistants have? They would, perhaps 
through no fault of their own, go to the wall. 


I think now of some juniors who joined a library staff 
during the war. They received no training (principally because 
there was no one left who was trained and could help them) 
and spent years shelving, dusting and repairing books. Con- 
sequently, at the present time, any one of them would experience 
great difficulty in passing the preliminary examination of the 
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Library Association, although had they received the personal 
interest and training which I suggest is due to juniors, they 
would by now have been quite useful assistants. 


What then is the duty of the library towards its juniors? 


As far as possible it should strive to eliminate the machine 
idea, and substitute the personal touch, and the chief way in 
which it can assist is by affording opportunities for professional 
training. 


In the execution of any method of assistance one man has 
the responsibility—the chief. He alone can impress the com- 
mittee with the demands made on his staff, and the need for 
them to be highly trained to meet adequately those demands. 
He alone can be the liaison officer between committee and staff, 
and by raising the status of his staff in the eyes of the com- 
mittee he is doing two other very important things. He is 
raising his own status and he is raising the status of the 
profession. The chief can introduce the personal element in 
many ways. He can be something more than a person who 
arrives and departs at regular hours, with whom one never 
comes into contact except when something has gone wrong. A 
staff can easily feel when a chief is interested in its work and 
will nearly always respond. 


Opportunities afforded by individual libraries for profes- 
sional training must necessarily vary, but whatever opportunities 
are afforded it is time well spent, viewed from all standpoints, 
and the more opportunities offered, the easier it is to distinguish 
the keen from the unenthusiastic junior. There are several 
obvious ways in which a committee can assist its juniors in 
their preparation for examinations. Most libraries provide the 
required text-books, and it is a poor library that does not have 
at the disposal of its staff a good collection of professional 
literature. Some places allow a certain amount of time for 
professional study during business hours, but this must depend 
on the nature of the library. 


Other methods of assistance include the payment of 
entrance fees, of correspondence class fees, and the grantin 
of a small increase in salary for each examination passed. 
Whichever methods are adopted, practical assistance is the 
surest way a committee has of making known its interest in 
its staff, and the staff is a poor one that does not appreciate 
and reciprocate that interest. 








Essociation of Fyssistant Librarians. 





WHITSUN WEEK-END CONFERENCE 


AT 


READING 
(19th, 20th, 21st May, 1923). 


The A.A.L. will hold a Week-End Conference at Reading 
on the 19th, 20th, and 21st May, 1923, to which all members 
of the Library Profession and their friends are heartily invited. 

The subjects to be discussed at the Conference will 
include :— 

Book Selection ; 


Adult Education and Public Libraries ; 
New Ideals in Library Administration. 


The time-table will be arranged to allow ample opportunity 
for relaxation on Sunday and Monday. 


The Conference Fee is 21s., and will include accommodation 
and board from tea on Saturday to tea on Monday. A 
Registration Fee of 5s. wil! be charged, which will not be return- 
able, but will be deducted from the full Conference Fee. 
Applications (enclosing the Registration Fee of 5s.) should 
be made as early as possible, and in any case NOT LATER 
THAN APRIL 25th, and should be addressed to 
GURNER P. JONES, 
Hon. Secretary, A.A.L., 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


BANCROFT ROAD, MILE END, 
LoNDON, E.1. 


To The Secretary, A.A.L., Public Library, Bancroft Road, 
Mile End, E.7. 


I enclose herewith the sum of 5s. for the Registration 
Fee for the Whitsun Week-End Conference at Reading. 


Name 


Liorary 


NN, aha aa gate nice nee ila Peek aN RR aioe oad ies aa ree 


Note —Applications should be made as early as possible, and in 
any case not later than April 13th. 
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302, KILBURN LANE, 
LONDON, W.9. 


Tel. No.: Wu£LLEspDEN 83. 





ESTABLISHED i Leading 
OVER FORTY 7 London 
Public Library 

Contractors. 





EXPERTS IN ALL BRANCHES 
OF PUBLIC LIBRARY BINDING. 


EVERY PROCESS CARRIED OUT BY HIGHLY 
TRAINED STAFF OF SPECIALIST WORKERS. 


Special Leading Line—OUR QUARTER NIGER MOROCCO BINDING, 
COMPLETE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, 











What should a junior give in return for the practical 
interest of the committee and chief ? 


One thing is certain. The junior of to-day works less 
hours and is paid better than the junior of even a decade ago, 
and any new junior should be able to feel quickly whether the 
atmosphere of the profession is congenial to him. For the 
junior who does not feel a genuine keenness during his first 
years, who is not bubbling over with the desire to know more 
and more, there is only one hope—an early exit. Perhaps 
counter routine gets monotonous. It may do, but at the same 
time I maintain that it should not, and I could point to mem- 
bers of our profession who have long passed the junior stage, 
who would put to shame many a junior of to-day by the real 
interest they still have in counter routine. After all, very few 
professions offer such a variety of work to a junior as ours, 
and the junior who gets the variety is the one who shows keen- 
ness and interest. Again, we must never forget that the public 
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library exists for public service, and the public judges a library 
by the service it gives. The majority of borrowers know little 
about the man in the office, but they do know how they are 
helped at the counter, and every borrower served promptly and 
politely, every bringer of a query who goes away satisfied, is 
a friend gained for the library. a A other words, the good name 
of any library rests with those directly responsible for the 
service to the public—principally the juniors. Were more 
juniors to realise this vital point, I feel certain that they would 
not dare to let counter routine become monotonous. 


Where juniors have a good chief, and well-trained, keen 
and considerate seniors, it is to their shame if they do not 
respond, just as much as it is to the shame of the chief and 
seniors if they fail to realise their duty to the juniors. Where 
the chief is merely a personage who comes and goes, where 
seniors are neither trained, keen, nor considerate, the remedy 
lies in the junior’s own hands. He must work like the deuce to 
get to a better library. 


The tone of a staff, however, does not rest solely with the 
interest of the committee and chief. Perhaps the most im- 
portant item in the smooth working of any library is the 
realisation by the staff of their duty to each other. A policy 
of “give and take” must be adopted by a staff to ensure cordial 
working. Many adopt the phrase minus the first word. These 
are selfish people, and it is these who make the adoption of 
disciplinary measures necessary. There is the assistant who 
would be awfully obliged if you could relieve him a quarter 
of an hour early, yet who will assuredly relieve you several 
minutes late. Prompt arrival in the mornings goes a long way 
towards starting the day well, and prompt meal-time relief is 
a duty each owes to the other. 


The “clock-watcher” is of no use to the library nor to his 
colleagues, and a keen junior in a progressive library should 
never be idle: time should never be long enough for him to 
do all he wishes—training on these lines will be worth having. 


Another type of assistant is the one who has interest in 
everything except his work. This type is keen on the staff tea 
club and the staff flower club. Tea and flower clubs are all 
right in their proper places, but their places are very unimpor- 
tant ones. This is the type of assistant who must have Monday 
morning off for some private reason, and Thursday afternoon 
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Libraco 
PRINTED SETS of GUIDES & LABELS 


Libraco Shelf Tier Guides are The Dewey Classification Set 
: boldly lettered in white on strong comprises 10 signs each ex- 
i black boards. Size 10-in.by 8-in. hibiting 10 sub-headings. 


: Set of 540 selected Set of 450 names A practical set of 
: DeweyClass headings of FictionAuthors. 200 selected names 


FROM THE FACTORY TO THE LIBRARY. 
Libraco 
EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES. 


IT IS SAFER TO DEAL WITH 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURER. 


MORE than 90% of the Public Libraries of Great Britain are 
acquainted by practical experience with the merits of Libraco 
Equipment. For over a quarter of a century we have specialised 
in its design and manufacture, and have achieved an unrivalled 
reputation for satisfactory service. 
The printed sets listed below have been carefully compiled 
and submitted to the critisism of prominent librarians. 





Classification Tier Guides. 


Unframed, 3/6 each. In glazed oak frames, 8/- each. 


Shelt Labels. 
For use with Libraco Shelf Label Holders. 
SuBJecT. AUTHORs. BIOGRAPHY. 


13/6 per Set. 12/6 per Set. 7/- per Set 
PRINTED ON sToUr CARDS (5-in. long). 
Lists on Application. 


Guide Sets. 
For Libraco Card Catalogue. 


Susyjecr. AuTHORS. BIOGRAPRY. 
Set of 540, Set of 450, Set of 200, 
32s. 6d. per Set. 80/- per Set. 17/6 per Set. 


PRINTED ON GUIDE CARDS (Size $-in. by 5-in. approx). 
BXTRA STRONG XYLO COVERED TABS, 8/- per 100 extra. 











ew Libraco pam ei As a 
** PLANNING AND * SOUIPPING THE OPEN ACCESS 
LENDING LIBRARY,”’ 


Containing plans and illustrations of Staff Enclosures, counters, wickets 
and other equipment, should be in the hands of all members of the A.A.L. 
COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Complete Lists of Library Equipment, Card Systems, Filing, 
“*Vernier’’ Steel Shelving, &c., forwarded free. 


LIBRACO 


EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 
62, Cannonst,,LONDON 


———— TELEPHONE. 6599 
Managing Director = = W. W. FORTUNE. 
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off for some other reason, the type which is quite willing to 
do library work when private engagements permit. 


Loyalty to the library and one’s colleagues is another point 
which affects staff relations. Juniors should be taught from 
their earliest days that it is their duty to uphold the library on 
all occasions, both in the course of their duty and in ordinary 
conversation with friends and acquaintances. Inter-staff 
loyalty is essential. How often are remarks of a disparaging 
nature heard at library counters which are obviously passed 
for the benefit of borrowers ! 


We do not want to eat, sleep and breathe libraries, but 
there is a wealth of truth in the following statement: “When 
men are rightly occupied their amusement grows out of their 
work.” To how many juniors does this apply ? 


What better recreation is there than reading? Isn’t it 
obvious that our knowledge of the vast field of literature can 
never be anything like sufficient to meet the demands that may 
easily be made upon it? By our recreation in this direction we 
increase our value as assistants, but there is another form of 
recreation that I would touch upon for a moment, and that is 
association. 


Associating with people having kindred interests is educa- 
tion and recreation, and members of our profession have the 
choice of two professional associations. To my mind, member- 
ship of, and active interest in a professional association is an 
outward and visible sign of interest in one’s work. A junior can 
belong to the A.A.L., and for his subscription, the youngest has 
the same privileges as anyone else. 


A junior who has interest enough to join and attend the 
meetings of this association must, by reason of his interest be 
better to work alongside than the one who hasn’t that interest, 
and who looks on librarianship as so many necessary hours a 
week in order to draw the salary cheque. 


In modern library practice the provinces are more and more 
leaving the Metropolis behind, and perhaps this fact is reflected 
in the indifferent attitude of many Metropolitan assistants 
towards professional affairs. We have in our association a 
large preponderance of provincial members, which is, perhaps, 
only to be expected. We must not forget, however, that many 
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of these members have access to no Division, and that the Jour- 
nal is their sole means of association with the rest of the pro- 
fession. In London we not only have our Journal, but monthly 


opportunities of meeting colleagues, and of stimulating our 
professional interest. 


There are certain excuses which can be put forward why 
assistants in this area do not belong, but at the best they are 
only excuses. There is a wealth of difference between a reason 
and an excuse, and there is but one reason—lack of interest. I 
would like to repeat two lines from Herrick, which even in 
these days seem very appropriate. 


“Tf little labour, little are our gains, 
Man’s fortunes are according to his pains.” 


THE DIVISIONS. 
MipLanp Branouw Division. 


A meeting of the Division was held in Birmingham on January 4th, 
1923, when 28 members were present. 


Members assembled at the Central Libraries, Ratcliff Place, at 
2 p.m. and rss to the Birmingham University. The party was 
met by Mr. E. H. F. Mills, M.A., Librarian of the University, who con- 
ducted the members on a tour of the University Library. The Library 
and contents were inspected with interest and appreciation, and a selec- 
tion of rare works on medicine, astronomy, etc., were examined by mem- 
bers and described by Mr. G. E. Flack, B.A. The ascent of the Uni- 
versity clock-tower was made by the party, and this proved a novel fea- 
ture of the visit. 


The members then visited the University Library at Edmund Street 
where an exhibition of interesting manuscripts, etc., had been arranged 
by Mr. G. H. Bushnell. Tea was provided at the Municipal Officers’ 
Canteen, Council House. 


. The evening meeting was held at the Birmingham Reference Library, 

where the minutes of the last meeting were read, confirmed and signed. 

Messrs. P. Ardagh and R. G. Napier, of the Birmingham University 
Libraries, were nominated for membership and duly elected. 


A paper was then read by Mr. E. H. F. Mills, M.A. (Librarian, Bir- 
mingham University Library), ‘‘ The Romantic Revival in English Liter- 
ature.’’ Mr. Mills’ masterly paper was enthusiastically received and 
succeeded in reviving interest in the literature of the romantic period. 
Mr. Mills illustrated his paper by reading selections from Macpherson’s 
‘* Poems of Ossian,’’ De Quincey’s ‘‘ Our Ladies of Sorrow,’’ and Lamb’s 
‘Dream Children.”’ 


Votes of thanks were accorded Mr. Mills for his extremely enter- 
taining paper and for his arrangements in connection with the visit to 
the University Libraries, and to Mr. Walter Powell, Chief Librarian of 
Birmingham, for the use of a room. 
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. LivERPoot aND District BRancs. 

_. An eminently successful meeting was held at the Toxteth Branch 
Library on Friday, February 23rd, by kind consent of Mr. G. T. Shaw, 
Chief Librarian. The programme was devoted to ten-minute papers on 
open-access, by members who had actual experience of the system in 
operation. 


Miss E. G. Shepherd (Sefton Park) said that direct contact was the 
only rational method of book selection. Open access was therefore the only 
system which could satisfy the reader, whether he were a student or merely 
a dilettante. It was almost as absurd to have one’s reading regulated by 
printed titles as to form friendships by drawing the names of one’s ac- 
quaintances out of a hat. Books themselves possessed a magnetism 
which was not so strong in catalogues. Most people preferred to choose 
their reading at first hand. Even those who consulted staffs on the sub- 
ject of a ‘‘ good novel ”’ almost invariably retired with something of their 
own selection. Then, too, readers appreciated having the option as to 
the condition ae or otherwise) of the books they borrowed. Next to 
the pleasure of being allowed to make one’s choice from the shelves was 
the privilege of having practically unlimited time in which to doit. It 
was now possible to regard the public library as something more than 
a mere centre of book circulation. Many readers found added attrac- 
tion in the prospect of meeting friends and exchanging book chat among 
the shelves. Most arguments against open access had their roots in econ- 
omic considerations which, if the advantages claimed for the system were 
substantiated, should not be allowed to stand in the way of progress to 
the ideal of complete union between readers and books. The advantages 
of open access were less obvious in juvenile departments. Many children 
seemed incapable of choosing books that would interest them. In the 
days of the closed system, parents and teachers helped children to com- 
pile lists ; and though the assistant should be competent to guide children 
in their choice of books it was seldom possible in a busy library. 


Mr. F. J. Boardman (Wallasey), in summarising his experience in 
four libraries, said that many borrowers, who were content under the 
closed system to study their catalogues at home and send children to the 
library for the books, were compelled under the open-access system to 
visit the library in person to obtain any degree of satisfaction. Refer- 
= to the misplacement of books by readers, he considered that efficient 
guiding, a simple notation, and clear ap marks would help to min- 
imise the trouble. Mutilation and theft were not uncommon, but this 
was due in a large measure to lack of supervision. He was, however, 
inclined to look upon the theft of books in this way: if large depart- 
mental stores were prepared to write off huge sums annually, represent- 
ing pilfered stock, and still remain convinced that a system of free access 
to their goods paid, libraries should be prepared to meet similar leakages. 
The chairman of a northern libraries committee had stated that even 
if the public pilfered one hundred pounds’ worth of stock every year, 
he woul not revert to the old system. In one library coming within his 


experience, an attempt to lead readers from fiction was made by placing 
modern writers of note, such as Bennett, Conrad and Wells, in their 
sequence in English literature, leaving on the fiction shelves only works 
of lesser-known writers. He maintained that the success of an open 
access library depended as much on classification as on planning, and it 
was high time that librarians buried their little prejudices against pub- 
lished schemes of classification instead of trying to devise a perfect system 
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which could not be proved until tried. Out of the four libraries under 


review, there was only one in which he saw a scheme applied in its 
entirety. 


Mr. R. Cochran (Walton and Fazakerley) said that those who had so 
strenuously advocated ‘‘ open-access’? as a perfect system, had been 
disillusioned. It was, however, more satisfactory to the public than its 
predecessor, as it enabled a reader to ascertain for himself which books 
were available on a given topic and then choose the best suited for his 
purpose. In the case of prose fiction, there was no reason why a reader 
should leave the library with an unreadable book. It could safely be 
maintained that the majority of books now borrowed were read. This 
was particularly evident in children’s libraries, where books were re- 
tained for a longer period than formerly. Referring to increased losses 
under ‘‘ open-access,’’ he thought that if it were possible to detect one 
of the culprits and then prosecute him, it might act as a deterrent. It 
was noticeable, too, that a large proportion of losses comprised pocket 
editions; so why provide them? Or, if they happened to be the only 
available editions of standard works, why not remove them from the 
open shelves? In regard to the need for constant revision, Mr. Cochran 
referred to the plan adopted at King’s Lynn whereby every reader on 
entering was handed a strip of cardboard to use as a shelf marker or 
place indicator. He did not, however, recommend the adoption of this 
plan for busy libraries. The open-access library was more expensive than 
the closed. Owing to the more frequent handling of the stock, the life 
of each book was considerably reduced. Consequently, the accounts 
for binding and replacements were greater. If an open-access library 
were to function effectively, there was a need for an increased staff. 
Printed guides and instructions were essential, but there was often a 
tendency to rely exclusively upon them. There should be an adequate 
trained staff to advise and guide readers. 


Mr. B. A. Hopson ae agin: said he did not think there were many 
left in the library world who were opposed to the adoption of the cpen- 
access system. he Toxteth onedie Library was converted from the 
closed system in the December of 1919, and at the end of the first twelve 
months the adult issues had increased by twenty-five per cent. The 
following year they had increased by fifty per cent., od last year they 
were seventy-five _ cent. over the issues of 1919—the last year of the 
closed system. The number of adult borrowers had increased by fifty 
per cent. The juvenile issues, however, showed a decrease of five per 
cent. and the number of borrowers remained the same. The percentage 
of fiction issued to adults was practically the same as gg Migs. 
music issues had increased by three hundred per cent. In the juvenile 
department, non-fiction issues rose from sixteen per cent. in 1919 to 
nee per cent. in 1922. Wear and tear was undoubtedly greater 
—replacements showing an increase of one hundred per cent. n the 
other hand, the number of books bound had increased by only fifty per 
cent. He did not quote any definite figures dealing with losses, but said 
that a loss of as many as two hundred volumes in three years could not 
be considered alarming when one remembered that the annual issues now 
exceeded 200,000. Furthermore, losses were usually small-sized volumes 
and at an average cost of 2s. 6d. a volume, the total annual loss would 
be — £8. Against this loss, there was a saving of £50 in wages, 
as with one assistant more and four “ runners”’ less, they were doin 
ree ave per cent. more work. In conclusion, Mr. Hopson sugges 
that three assistants should be on duty every evening, one to charge, 
and one to discharge, while the third should be free to attend to the 
special requirements of readers. 
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Mr. J. A. Stephens (Kirkdale) said that the staff of an open-access 
library should be entirely an adult one, with the junior, as shelf- 
attendant, continually revising the order of the books. A reader should 
be able to go to the shelves and see all the books on any given subject 
together ; but at present this was seldom —_, owing to the disorder 
that prevailed. He thought at first that this condition might be peculiar 
to the particular branch of which he had charge, but he had since 
observed that the librarian of Aberdeen, after visiting all the important 
open-access libraries in the United Kingdom, reported that the mis- 

acement of books by borrowers was very serious and, as a result, other 
Seebotate had difficulty in finding the books they required. Mr. Stephens 
was of opinion that the open-access system was far more costly than 
the closed. The staff had to be as large—if not larger, the electric light- 
ing bill was heavier, and the wear and tear of books was greater—causing 
ediitional expense in binding and replacements. He thought, too, that 
the losses in an open-access library were ten times as great as in a closed 
library. Although he did not consider that open-access was conducive 
to better quality (or even more) reading, he certainly thought it gave 
immense satisfaction to readers to be able to go to the shelves and select 
their books. The extra expense involved need not, therefore, be regarded 
with too much anxiety. ncluding, Mr. Stephens remarked that two 
of the Liverpool branch libraries had been specially designed for the 
open-access system, while Mr. G. T. Shaw (the Chief Librarian) had 
earned the gratitude of the public by converting seven other branches 
from the closed system. 


The readers of the 4 afterwards replied to various controversial 
eo by Messrs. E. C. Wickens, W. A. Phillips, B. Clausson and 
. T. Evans. 


J.T. Evans, Hon. Secretary, Liverpool and District Branch. 


Autumn Lisrary ScHoor 1n Giascow. 


The date of the Library Course to be held in Glasgow has now been 
fixed for the week commencing October Ist. In view of the success of Jast 
a course it was proposed to proceed on similar lines this year, but, 

aving regard to the curtailment of the summer school facilities which 
have been available hitherto, the Council of the Scottish Library Associa- 
tion wish it to be known that, should sufficient demand be indicated, the 
scope of the Glasgow Course will be extended to a degree which, it is 
believed, may make it attractive to students outside Scotland. 


Glasgow has all the features necessary for a short-term school. Its 
public library service—embracing the Mitchell Library, the Commercial 
and Patents Library, and the extensive system of district libraries—its 
University and Technical College Libraries, with the historical and scenie 
interest of its surroundings, combine to make it a highly suitable venue. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all engaged in library work— 
whether members of the Scottish Library Association or not—and it is 
suggested that those interested in the proposal should communicate at 
once with the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Edgar H. Parsons, Stirling’s 
Library, Glasgow. 
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Nortu-East Division. 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. E. Patterson, Armstrong College, a meet- 
ing of this Division was held at Gateshead on Wednesday, March 14th, by kind 
permission of Mr. R. Lillie, Chief Librarian. At 6 p.m. a good number of the 
younger members met to consider the formation of a Junior Section. After the 
objects had been explained, and the obligations of the members emphasized, the 
meeting unanimously agreed to the proposal. The thanks of the Division are 
due to the enthusiastic members who suggested it, and who have done their 
very best to make it succeed. The progress of the Section will be followed with 
interest, and the best wishes of the Division are for a success. 


At 6.30 p.m. Professor John Lyle Morison, M.A., D.Litt., for some years 
Professor of History at Queen’s University, Kingston, delivered an address on 
‘* Books, Reading, and Education in Canada.’’ It is difficult to speak in ordi- 
nary terms of this address, because it was not an ordinary address. The Pro- 
fessor is not one of the traditional academic type in any aspect, and the address 
could not have been more unacademic. In a picturesque style, terse, epigram- 
matic, and anecdotal, he made the Canadian people and their environment live 
before us. Obviously as much interested in present day life as in the past, he 
revelled in comparisons. His touching up of the characteristics of the various 
groups making up the Canadian people, Habitants, Scotch, English, and Irish, 
was delicious. No less delightful were his racy comparisons between the 
Britisher and the Canadian. And by vivid little sketches of every phase of the 
very active life of Canada, he showed us the working and the welding of a new 
people that may be the complement of the older. If the colour of the picture 
faded a little when their literature and their literary sense were shown to be 
arid, there was a champion in the Professor to show that so far there was excuse 
for it, and to emphasize that the future was theirs, with all its possibilities. 
This lack of literary atmosphere the lecturer held to be one of the chief reasons 
for the great success of the overseas libraries. When private book-collecting is 
almost unknown, and books, when wanted, must be essentially practical, then 
the library is indeed in a position to fulfill with completeness its public functions. 
The library work in Canada was rightly praised, but it was here that Professor 
Morison showed his one weakness, an insufficient knowledge of the work being 
done by English libraries. However, he will not long remain in ignorance of 
that, and it makes only more interesting his estimate of the value of libraries. 
He said: ‘‘ The more one sees of library work, the more one feels that the 
librarian is the educator of the future. Within the next 50 years the professor 
may have to stand aside and allow the librarian to take his place.”’ 


‘A formal vote of thanks seems a poor return for such a treat as the mem- 
bers got, and perhaps the better way of showing appreciation would be to ask 
him to lecture again. 


The remainder of the evening was spent with music and conversation. 
This change from the usual programme was tried because of the often expressed 
wish that the meetings could provide more opportunity for mixing together, and 
for making general introductions. As there are a good number of newcomers 
in the Division, it is to be hoped that after such a gathering no one will feel 
any longer a stranger. From our own ranks so much musical talent was dis- 
covered that a programme twice as long could have been arranged. Not the 
least pleasing part of the entertainment was the provision of excellent refresh- 
ments by the kindness of H. F. Fallaw, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the Gateshead 
Public Library Committee. 
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Hearty votes of thanks were passed to Mr. Fallow and to Mr. Lillie, Chief 
Librarian. The Division owes much to Mr. Lillie, whose interest is always 
active and very sympathetic. Much of the success of the meeting was due to 
him. 


NortH WESTERN Division. 


The educational work of the Division was further developed at a 
meeting held at Bury (by kind permission of Mr. J. H. Shaw), on Wed- 
nesday, March 7th. 


The Secretary of the Division, who is conducting a Correspondence 
course for the Preliminary Test, invited his correspondents, as well as 
any other Assistants who were taking the Library Association Exam- 
inations, to meet him, in order that questions affecting the compilation 
and arrangement of answers, and other matters affecting the examina- 
tions, might be discussed. About 60 assistants were present (represent- 
ing libraries in Accrington, Bolton, Bury, Heywood, Manchester, Rad- 
cliffe, Salford and Stockport), and a very successful meeting was held. 


At the outset, the speaker said he wished to say a few words con- 
cerning those present and their relation to the profession. They had 
adopted Librarianship as a profession, and it was a better profession 
than they knew. It had been in existence, as far as public libraries were 
concerned, for a period of seventy years, but was still in its infancy: 
it had not yet taken its proper —— amongst the great national pro- 
fessions by reason of the lack of initiative on the part of those who had 
had charge of its development. There had been a tendency to regard 
the public library as a recreational institution, when it should 
be regarded purely as an _ educational and cultural organisa- 
tion. There were two things he wished to emphasise: (1 
Having adopted librarianship as a profession, that profession woul 
make a position in the world for the assistant, if the latter 
would allow it; and (2) the assistant, by his (or her) own effort can inake 
a position for the profession if he (or she) willed. In either case some- 
thing was demanded from them: they must prepare to meet the needs 
of the profession, and the greatest of all needs was that of education. 
They could not expect to succeed if they did not prepare themselves for 
it; and they could not expect the profession to succeed if they did not 
supply its needs. Education was of two kinds: technical and general. 
The former was essential because, in the future, technical qualifications 
would be more vehemently demanded than in the present. But apart 
from the mere gaining of certificates, assistants must make themselves 
intimately acquainted with the methods and processes which were char- 
acteristic of all libraries, and not only their own, because by so doing 
their outlook was widened and their efficiency increased. A general edu- 
cation was necessary for two reasons: (1) for the sake of the public whom 
they served; and (2) for their own personal good and for the ultimate 
good of the profession which they had adopted. 


The speaker then dealt with the question of examinations and the 
psychology of the examination room. It must be recognised that it was 
useless to sit for examinations unless students had prepared themselves 
by hard work: examinations were, as a rule, bounded by textbooks, and 
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if students would prepare themselves thoroughly, they had nothing to be 
afraid of. Very frequently candidates were frightened by the first ques- 
tion on the paper if it was a difficult one: he advised them to look 
through the whole of the paper, choose the easiest question and answer 
that first, because by so doing, self-confidence would be engendered, and 
the nervousness attendant upon the examination room would gradually 
disappear. The method of placing answers upon paper was next dealt 
with: several elementary principles bein An vey The leaving of a 
margin for the Question No. only, the underlining of the keyword in the 
case of definitions and similar questions, the indenting of answers under 
the keyword, and the tabulation of facts whenever possible. Students 
should answer the actual question, and nothing more; they should be 
brief but not laconic; they should not fill up their answers with useless 
words. Writing, spelling and composition were each dealt with in turn: 
the value of good words was emphasised: suitable words, not necessarily 
long ones. ntences should, as a rule, be short. A sentence was ‘‘ but 
a well thought out artistic pattern, expressing the writer’s thought.”’ A 
definition of literature was given: extracts from Shakespeare and 
Macaulay being cited in order to demonstrate rhythm and alliteration. 
The speaker then dealt with the value of a vocabulary: for purposes of 
conversation as well as composition. A vocabulary could: only be at- 
tained by reading; and reading meant an unconscious accumulation of 
facts, phrases and words: stored ready for use when required. 


At the conclusion of the address, and after questions had been asked 
and answered, a very hearty vote of thanks was passed to the speaker 
on the motion of Mr. Hargreaves (Chief Librarian, Stockport), seconded 
by Mr. Threlfall (Deputy Librarian). Mr. J. H. Shaw was also thanked 
for his kindness in allowing the meeting to be held at his Library. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mupcg, I. G. New Guide to Reference Books, 1923. 10 + 278 pp. 
$3 (cloth). American Library Association. 


A valuable book by the reference librarian of Columbia University, 
based on the third edition of Alice Kroeger’s well-known guide, but ver 
much extended. It appears to be compiled with that thoroughness whic 
we have learned to associate with American bibliographical work, and 
lists and describes something like 2,000 important reference books in nearly 
all branches of knowledge, written in English and in other languages. 
The fullest bibliographical particulars are given, including prices and 
Dewey classification numbers. The descriptive notes will be of the great- 
est value to reference library assistants and students, and we should 
like specially to commend to everyone who works in a library the intro- 
duction, which discusses the fascinating work of a reference library, and 
has some hints on how to study reference books. Another feature of the 
book is the useful little articles that appear here and there on different 
classes of reference books, on encyclopedias, on society publications, on 
dictionaries, and so on. There is no doubt that there will be a wide de- 
mand for this book, which should find a place in every reference library 
4 any standing at all. It has been already asked for at the A.A.L. 
ibrary. 
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Scott, Sir Watter. Ivanhoe. With critical appreciations, old and 
new. Ed. by G. K. Chesterton, Holbrook Jackson and R. B. John- 
son. 460 pp., 7} in. by 43 in. Readers’ Classics (Chivers). 


All that we said in our notice of ‘‘ David Copperfield’ with regard 
to the excellence of these volumes in regard to paper, type and binding, 
holds good here, and more, because they can now be obtained in Chivers’ 
well-known niger-back library bindings at five shillings a volume, a mar- 
vel of cheapness that we do not remember to have come across before. 
Besides providing librarians with an excellent library edition of the 
classics, Messrs. Chivers are conferring a benefit upon students of Eng- 
lish literature by the addition of original appreciations and comments 
by eminent authorities. ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ is the second volume to be issued 
in the series, and others are in active preparation. We cannot imagine 
that librarians will allow the project to suffer through lack of support. 


OBITUARY. 


Fzist.—It is with deep regret that we have to record the death of 
Mr. James Ambrose Feist, senior assistant at Brighton Public Library, 
who died on January 28th, after an illness of only a few days. He had 
been associated with the Brighton Public Library practically since its 
foundation, having been soqeemes an assistant there in 1873. Had he 
lived a month or two longer he would have completed fifty years’ service. 
Mr. Feist was of a very retiring nature, but his quiet and unostenta- 
tious work, and his unique knowledge of the contents of his library, en- 
deared him to many. He will be greatly missed by the users of the 
Reference Library, in which department the whole of his professional life 
was spent. 

SmitH.—We much regret to record the death of Mr. John Smith( deputy 
librarian, Norwich, on 24th February last. Mr. Smith was trained at Bolton, 
and his enthusiasm and ability are evidenced by the fact that he possessed 
all six Library Association certificates. He served with the Forces for three 
years and succeeded Mr. Nowell at Coventry last year. Our deepest sympathy 
goes out to the widow and child who are left to mourn his loss. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

*W. T. OrEEp (Fulham), to be a senior assistant, Coventry. Salary, 
£217, including bonus. 

*J. D. Stewart, sub-librarian, Islington, to be chief librarian and 
curator, Bermondsey. Salary, £500, with apartments in addition. 

Selected: Messrs. Dallimore, Parker, Pollitt, Sanderson, Twort, Gray, and 
Vale. Messrs. Sanderson and Pollitt withdrew before the meeting. Messrs. 
Gray, Parker and Stewart appeared before the Council. 

H. C. Gretron, St. Pancras, to be librarian, Margate. Salary £250. 

* Marjorie N. Harris, diplomate, School of Librarianship, to be an 
assistant librarian, Bethnal Green. 

* H. W. Moorg, Fulham, to be librarian-in-charge, Manningham Branch, 
Bradford. Salary £240, plus £33 bonus. 

Also selected: O. C. Poole (Cardiff), W. Lillie (Middlesbrough), J. Cran- 


shaw (Bolton). © Meter £2 
ember, A.A. 





New Members. 


Marjorie Harris (Bethnal Green). 
N.W. Division; J. Fox (Bootle). 











